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** Born to no master; of no sect are we.” 








PEDESTRIAN; 
OR 
TALES OF THE TRAVELLER. 
(Concluded. ) 


Though I had merely intended to 
sleep at the inn, and quit it at an early 
hour on the following morning, yet I 
felt too deeply interested in the fate of 
these unfortunate females to leave it 
without either rendering some essential 
assistance to them, or seeing them plac- 
ed under the protection of some being 
who possessed the power and inclina- 
tion of serving them. At an early hour 
on the following morning, I was rous- 
ed by my landlady’s informing me, that 
the gentleman who had sent the parcel 
to Miss M had just arrived in a 
chaise-and-four; and having been in- 
formed, by my communicative hostess, 
I had interested myself in the fate of 
these unfortunates, he expressed a de- 
sire of conversing with me, before his 
arrival was announced. 

The appearance of this young stran- 
ger was at once elegant and prepossess- 
ing; he apologized for the liberty he 
had taken, by saying he understood I 
had been serviceable to Mrs. M 
and her daughter; concluding by en- 
treating me to introduce him to them 
as the intimate friend of him whose 
death they had so much reason to de- 
plore. From this ingenuous young offi- 
cer, I discovered that Mrs. M had 
offended her family by marrying contra- 
ry to their wishes and views; in conse- 
quence of which, she had little more 











than a lieutenant’s widow’s pension to |. 


subsist upon. Her husband died before 
the youthful Edward had completed his 
twelfth year; but as the propensity of [ 
the father seemed to have descended to 
his offspring, the navy was the only pro- 
fession of which he could hear. This 









promising young officer, I discovered, | Ips. 


from the narrator of his simple history, 
had been absent from his family nearly 
four years; and being ina delicate state 
of health, his anxious mother could not 
resist the maternal impulse of visiting 


him in Port; indulging the hope that- 


the prize money due to. his gallant ex- 
ertions would allow her to gratify her 
inclinations. 

‘That the coach which was to convey 
this fond parent to Portsmouth was 
overturned, my readers already know; 
but, alas! poor Mrs. M ’s misfor- 
tune did not end with a broken bone; 
for the little trunk which contained the 
few pounds which was to defray the 
travelling expences of herself and daugh- 
ter, in the confusion, occasioned by the 
accident, was either stolen, or lost; and 
they were compelled to submit to the 
insults of their unfeeling landlady, until 
they could receive remittances from 
Portsmouth. 

Though piety, and resignation to the 
will of that Being, who disposes all 
events which happen in this world, in- 
duced the attached mother of the ill- 
fated Edward to hear the afflicting ca- 
lamity which had befallen her with an 
appearance of composure; yet so debili- 
tated was her frame by suffering, and 
so poignantly’did she feel the loss of 
her beloved son, that when I entered 
the apartment to announce the Honour- 
able Mr. Pelham (which was the name 
of that son’s bosom companion) I per- 
ceived that death had aimed an ae 
arrow at the hapless Mrs. M 
bosom. 

Language would in vain attempt to 
do justice to the interview which follow- 
ed; and callous must have been the 
heart which was not deeply affected by 
it: for my part, gentle reader, rather 
than encounter such another, I would 
By undertake to walk over the 











Eager were the enquiries which the 
anxious mother made respecting the 
spot which entombed the form of her 
beloved child; and hearing it was not 
more than five-and- -twenty miles dis- 
tant, She exclaimed, “Oh! that I might 
but enjoy the thought of being buried 
by his side.” 

“Talk not of dying, I implore you, 
my dear, my beloved mother,” said the 
agonized Matilda, throwing herself on 
her knees by the bed-side. ‘I — 
deceive you no longer my child,” re- 
joined Mrs, M , In feeble ap Me 
“but to whom am [I to entrust a being 
far dearer to me than life ; Great God!”’ 
she added, *¢ what are the pangs of dying 
compared. to the thought of leaving you, 
my child?” “ Deign to make me her 
protector; sanction an engagement 
which, as if in the presence of the Omni- 
potent, I swear most solemnly to main- 
tain,” exclaimed the deeply affected 
Pelham, while tears of sympathy rapidly 
coursed each other down his manly 
face. 

Phe dying Mrs. M—— for some 
moments gazed anxiously upon the 
countenance of her beloved child; then 
gently drawing her towards her palpi- 
tating bosom, she said a few words in a 
whispering voice; then taking her hand, 
she placed it in that of Pelham’s, who, 
from the moment he had entreated to 
become the protector of the hapless 
Matilda, had remained kneeling at the 
bed- side. “As you fulfil the sacred 
trust at this moment committed to you,” 
said the expiring parent of Matilda, ina 
tremulous tone of voice, “ may that eye 
who now witnesses the contract, bless 
you through every period of life "Here 
she paused: exhausted nature had made 
its last exertion; and her spotless spirit 
took its flight. 

I caught the fainting Matilda in my 
arms, and carried her into an adjoining 
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ful uncertainty of what must follow.— 
The cfiicer was aman, and did not hur- 
ry the Volunteer to throw.—He put his 
hand to the box of his own accord, His 
Mother fell prostrate on the earth, as 
did also the Maid; and both, with equal 
exstacy and fervour, poured forth their 
different prayers: he threw—Nine!—a 
gleam of imperfect joy lighted up the 
Widow’s face; and she looked as you 
might have supposed her to have done, 
if, standing on the shore, she had seen 
her son ship-wrecked, and buffeting the 
waves, when presently he gains a raft, 
and is paddling to shore, and already 
she thinks to feel his fond embrace, but 
still is anxious, lest even yet some envi- 
ous billow should snatch him forever 
from hereyes. Meanwhile the Lovers, 
giving all for lost, were locked in each 
other’s arms, and entreated to be killed 
thus together onthe spot. She was held 
from him by force.—He advanced to- 
wards the drum with much the same air 
as he would have ascended the ladder 
for his execution. He threw--Ten!— 
the Maid sprung from the ground as if 
she would have leaped to heaven; he 
caught her in his arms; they fainted on 
each other’s neck; and recovered only 
to faint again. The Volunteer was the 
least affected of the four; all his atten- 
tion was employed about his Mother, 
whose head was in his lap, but she was 
insensible to his care. Soon after the 
women had rushed into the ring, an of- 
ficer hadrun to the Duke’s tent to inform 
him of the uncommon tenderness of the 
scene. He accompanied the officer to 
the spot; and standing behind the first 
rank, had been an unobserved spectator 
of the whole transaction. He could hold 
no longer; he came into the circle, rais- 
ed the Widow, and by echoing in her 
ear— He is pardoned! he is pardon- 
ed!” restored her to life and happiness 
together; then turning to the lovers, he 
commanded them to go immediately to 
the chaplain, to be united by that tie 
which death only could dissolve. He 
often declared he felt more pleasure from 
this action than from the battle of Cul- 
loden. He shed tears; but they were 
not those of Alexander when he wept 
for more worlds to conquer. : 





MADAME DE LONGEUVILLE. 
Her friends advised Madame de 


Longueville, who was a very. virtuous 
and diffident lady, to go to court, in or- 
der to set the courtiers a good example. 
‘“¢ | cannot,” said she “ set a better ex- 
ample, than by not going to court at 
all.” 
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SEDUCTION; A FRAGMENT. 


Forbear, Great God! that vice in virtue’s guise 
Should e’er unguarded innocence surprise, 
Despoil of ev’ry charm that decks her brow, 
And give her up to unavailing woe! 

Sorrows of Seduction. 


Notwithstanding the moralist may 
fail to excite a due attention and sym- 
pathy in the breasts of the unthinking 
part of mankind, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the untoward victims of se- 
duction, who but too often become the 
prey of the sensualist, still there are 
some who applaud the motive, and 
even compassionate their distress, by 
endeavouring to alleviate and soften 
their unfortunate mode of life, “ in the 
midst of which we are in death,” 


** And show the very age and body of the times, 
Its form and pressure” 


And what has originated in experience, 
there is little doubt will be accomplish- 
ed by example: 


“ This gives a secret and home-felt delight, 
A sober certainty of waking bliss.” 


It is indeed a lamentable reflection, 
that man, who stalks forth, “ the lord of 
all,” and who prides himself, alas! so 
fondly on his superiority of intellect, 
should be the cause of depravity com- 
plained of, more especially in an age of 
refinement like ours. It is somewhere 
said, to the moral honour of Quintillian, 
that how great soever the talents of the 
mind, he esteemed those of the heart 
before them. 


** Glows with that sacred self-applanse, 
Ev’n mortals feed in virtue’s cause.” 


How many an innocent and accom- 
plished female, who, having lost pos- 
session of herself, has been left aban- 
doned by her more than barbarous be- 
trayer, to the rebuke of her friends, the 
insult of the world, and the occasion, 
perhaps of the premature dissolution of 
her aged and afflicted parents!—wants 
no elucidation—is no imagined picture 
—every day’s sad experience brings in- 
deliable proof. 

Cradled in a cottage, the florid hue 
of nature played upon the cheek of the 
blooming Julia; the rural loves gave 
animation to her expressive countenance, 
and added lustre to her beaming eye. 
Trained up in the paths of religion, her 
days dawned with unspeakable rapture: 
artless herself, she thought mankind 
equally so; too fatally deceived, the 
once facinating Julia mourns the hour 


she first listened to the flattering voice 





of Horatio; regrets her youth and beau- 
ty, tha: gave sprightliness to her form, 
and chained in a magic circle her admi- 
rers, that animation of eye, which in- 
fluenced the ardour of her false lover, 
and spoke intelligence; and that desert- 
ed cottage, now no more, the very spot 
where it stood a place of interment, and 
where grew the honey-suckle and jessa- 
mine, the grave of her broken-hearted 
relatives. 

“He who lives virtuously prepares 
for all events.” 





Origin of a Chinese Custom. 


It has been remarked in the chrono- 
logical table of the Chinese Kings, an- 
nexed to Chevreaux’s History of the 
World, on the authority of Father Mar- 
tini, that Nature had omitted nothing 
to complete the beauty of Takia, the 
wife of the Emperor Cheu, but in the 
disproportionate smallness of her feet. 
At that period the Chinese woman were 
notorious for the indecencies of their 
lives, and the habits of daily frequent- 
ing all places of public resort, to the to- 
tal neglect of their family duties and 
concerns. The men became jealous, 
and cautious of connecting themselves 
in marriage with women of such levity 
of manners; and selected those alone 
whose feet resembled the Queen’s in 
their diminutive size. This taste be- 
came law; and the next generation of 
females, by the care of their mothers, 
had their feet swathed and contracted 
from their infancy; insomuch that they 
were incapable of walking, or standing 
upright, without the assistance of some 
domestic. It is worthy of remark, that 
this political custom should still subsist 
among the Chinese at this day; as it ori- 
ginated with the inhabitants of China 
more than a thousand years antecedent 
to the Christian zra. 





Anecdote of M. Le Brun, the celebrated 


painter. 


Le Brun used to say frequently, that 
he formed his studies from objects 
which he occasionally met with A 
friend once observed him stanging at 
the corner of a: street, fixed in deep at- 
tention on the quarrel of two drunken 
men, who had just left a neighbourin 
public house. The wives and children 
of each party soon joined them, and 
espoused the interests of their respec- 
tive relations. He noted the fury of the 
combatants; the various changes pro- 
duced in their countenances by passion; 
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and the different attitudes by which they 
expressed their rage, or their concern; 
the gradual decrease of animosity, and 
the calm that preceded and terminated 
the conflict. He confessed to his friend 
that no ancient models whatever could 
produce such strong effects on the mind 
and fancy, as these lively representa- 
tions of real nature. 





FIELDING’S FARCE. 


Fielding having written a farce, which 
was in (theatrical language) damned 
the first night, a friend asked him how 
he could think of venturing such a piece 
upon the stage. “ Why,” replied the 
author, “ I have so long found the town 
plagueing me by retaz/, that I have hit 
upon this plan to assemble them toge- 
ther, and revenge myself wholesale.” 





Persian Bon Mot. 


A person in the train of a Persian am- 
bassador. then resident in Poland, had 
received a blow from another; which 
affray occasioned some noise. Means 
were employed to pacify the Persian 
without dishonouring him, or punishing 
his adversary: the expedient was to per- 
suade the Persian to say that he never 
had received the blow. The Persian 
replied to the person who proposed this 
compromise, *“ In Persia, we know nei- 
ther liars nor clocks (meaning strikers.) 





CREDIT-ABLE LIVING. 


An officer of a disbanded regiment, 
applying to the paymaster of the forces 
for his arrears, told him he was in the 
most extreme want. ‘The treasurer see- 
ing him of a jovial and ruddy aspect, 
told him that his countenance belied his 
complaint. ‘* For heaven’s sake, my 
lord,” said the officer, ** do not mistake; 
the visage you now see is not mine, but 
my landlady’s: she has fed me upon cre- 
dit above these twelve months.” 





VIOLENCE INEFFECTUAL, 
Too rigid a philosophy makes few 


Sages; too strict a policy forms few 
good §ubjects; too austere a code of re- 
ligiom¥etains few persons any long time 
within its rules. Casuists, too much ad- 
dicted to severe injunctions, create more 
aversion to themselves than to the vices; 
the penitence they enjoin makes men 
prefer the ease of continuing in their 
bad courses to the painful difficulties 
which they may encounter in breaking 
from them. 





-and precision of their answers. 
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MRS. FRENCH’S CONCERT. 
Messrs. Chandler & Goodman— 

We are amony those who cheerfully 
aim to do justice to excellence and me- 
rit, in whatever form we find it. We 
attended the concert of Mrs. French 
on Thursday evening, at Washington 
Hall, and, although our expectations 
were much, yet we have to say they 
were exceeded. The particular criti- 
cism on the concert, we shail reserve 
for your next number, and would just 
observe at this time, that the musical 
talents of Mrs. F., in our opinion, ex- 
cels that of any female, by far, in our 
country—with a voice at once of great 
compass and power, was in tone, of 
the most enchanting MELODY. ‘“ Roy’s 
Wite” was sung with more taste and 
melody, we believe, than it ever was be- 
fore in public—although the talent of 
execution in this sweet air, of Scotch 
melody, is not perhaps required, and 
was incomparably more manifested, in 
her other songs; particularly the “ Sweet 
Bird.” Although we are not ourselves, 
among those who are enchanted with a 
song, on account of the wonderful skill 
of execution displayed in the singing, 
yet there was sufficient in this sony to 
charm, but far more to admire. The 
music of her voice in “ Roy’s Wife,” 
charmed our feelings with most delight- 
ful sensations—her power ot execution 
in the ** Love among the Roses,”’ and 
“Sweet Bird,” filled us with admira- 
tion and astonishment. 

PHILOMELLE. 





Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The interesting pupils of the Hartford 
Asylum for the deaf and dumb, are now 
visiting their families and friends, a 
second vacation having taken place; and 
we feel a confidence, from what we have 
seen, that all who have an opportunity 
of testing their proficiency and intelli- 
gence, will be highly gratified with the 
quickness with which they comprehend 
the questions asked, and the readiness 
Rapi- 


dity in writing enables some of them 


to hold a conversation, as it were, with 


a comparative inconsiderable consump- 
tion of time. 

Exertions are now making to obtain 
subscriptions to Dr. Ramsey’s History 
of the United States, from its first sei- 
tlement in 1607, to the treaty of Ghent 
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in 1814. Dr. R. was upwards of 40 
years in preparing this work for the 
press, and which interfered so much 
with his other pursuits, that he died in- 
solvent, “ leaving a family of 8 children 
with no patrimony but the reputation of 
their father, and this valuable manu- 
script.” ‘The character of the Dr. asa 
writer and historian, is generally known, 
and we wish the work success, even if 
it had no other object than what the pro- 
posals announce; but a well written his- 
tory of America must be interesting to 
every lover of his country. 


AN AFFECTING DESCRIPTION. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in 
the Western country, to the editor of 
the Salem Gazette. 

‘¢T rejoice that congress have done 
something for gen. St. Clair. On our 
journey we stopped at his log-house, to 
warm us. He was then confined to his 
chamber with illness. His wife exhi- 
bited a most striking picture of fallen 
‘greatness. She was a tall, majestic fi- 
gure, 86 years of age (I think she said.) 
Her features were noble, and her de- 
portment lady-like. She is of the Bow- 
doin family, of Boston. The substan- 
tial part of her dress was of the coarse 
fabric of the country, to which were 
superadded such ornamental articles as 
were in fashion probably 45 or 50 years 
ago, and which, like herself, bore visi- 
ble marks of the hand of time. She 
conversed with a Frenchman, a fellow- 
passenger with us, in his language, which 
was familiar to her. Her manners also 
were French, but time and sorrow had 
evidently weakened her mind, which, 
judging from her countenance, was ori- 
ginally vigorous. This mental debility 
was strikingly exhibited in her confound- 
ing important events of distant dates, 
and almost forgetting that we had an 
American government. Her later ideas 
were obliterated, and those of early 
youth had assumed their place. Mrs. 
was extremely affected with the 
picture which I have so imperfectly 
sketched, and for a long time could not 
speak of it without tears.” 











Dizrp—On Tuesday afternoon, after 
a short illness, Dr. Samuel Clement 
Hopkins, of this city. 
On Wednesday morning, in the 
73d year of her age, Mrs. Jane Petrie, 
widow of captain Wm. Petrie. 
On Wednesday, after a linger- 
ing illness, which she bore with patience 











and resignation, Mrs. Maria Oliver, 
wife of captain Paul A. Oliver. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





MY BIRTH DAY. 


There’s no day.in the year, says the Cynical sage, 
Can afford us a pleasure on earth; 

Would the grumbler but turn over memory’s page, 
He’d rejoice im the day of his birth 

Let the world be afflicted with famine and wars, 
Tornadoes and terrible dearth days 

Vet still are we blest, by Nature’s kind laws, 
Once a year, with return of our birth days. 


The wretch, who in slavery’s hard chain wastes his 
life, 
And sees nought but bondage on earth, 
Still remembev’st a parent, a child, or a wife, 
Then blesses the day of his birth. 
The Christian, with calmness, may wait for his 
death, 
But I ne’er heard a being on earth say 
He wished the next moment to give up his breath, 
And have no return of his birth day. 


And I, though oppressed with sickness and pain, 
With half the diseases on earth, 

Though I’ve nothing to lose, and as little to gain, 
Yet will still bless the day of my birth; 

Though fondly I wish my enjoyment in Heaven, 
Aud let not my treasure in earth lay, 

Yet grateful Vl hail, till the fiat be given, 
The yearly return of my birth day. 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


FARE-THEE-WELL. 


Fare-thee-well! but not forever, 
Time will link the broken chain; 
Death awhile our hearts must sever, 

But I trust to meet again. 


Yes, these arms once more will press thee, 
Once more meet thy fond embrace; 
Neither anguish, griet, nor sorrow, 
In those lineaments thou’lt trace: 


But #2 Heavenly calm presiding 
O’er those features thou shali see; 
Then expect no more those chidings, 
Which thou oft received’st from me. 


Yes, Alonzo, I have loved thee, 
Far beyond what tongue can tell; 
Scareely can these lips, now closing, 
Breathe the fatal word farewell. 


But the trial, O how great ’tis, 
Greater than I can express; 
' Every line bespeaks my anguish, 
Speaks Amelia’s sore distress! 


But there’s something whispers to me, 
(Yes, tis Heaven) that we shall meet, 

With what rapture, with what gladness, 
I your fond approach will greet. 


Now the deadly pangs of parting 
Thrills throughout this dying frame, 
And my bursting heart can scarce 
Repeat my husband’s much lov’d name. 


O, Alonzo, guard our infant; 
Guard its dear and precious life! 

Guard it with parental fondness— 
Guard it as thou aid’st thy wife. 
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Fare-thee-well! the hour approaches, 
When these eyes in peace must close; 
Death can end all human sorrows, 
Death can heal all earthly woes. 
ELIZABETH. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


Messrs. Chandler and Goodman— 


The following is the production of a friend, who 
is now no more—it has never been published, and 
is at your service. 

ELLEN. 


TIME. 


Insatiate despot, whose resistless arm 

Shatters the loftiest fabric to its base, 

Who steals from Beauty every magic charm, 
And robs proud nature of her loveliest grace, 
’Tis thine to reconcile the troubled breast, 

To prove that sublunary joys are vain, 

To turn from pomp the tinsel of her train, 

And seek the silent paths of mental rest: 

So from the deadliest poison, chymic art 
Extracts a healing balm to tranquilize the heart. 


——__—_ 


SELECTED. 


oe ee 


LINES 
ON MY EARLY GRAY HAIRS, 


Life’s current now ebbs thro’ the course of each 
vein, 
And my high course of youth is impair’d; 
The gout thro’ my nerves, and the warnings of pain, 
Tell that pleasure’s full bowl must be spar’d. 


Tho’ season’d by labonrs, by hardships inur’d 
To sustain the rude blasts of each clime, 

My gray curling locks to the grave have insur’d 
A short voyage on the ocean of time. 


In visions successive, gay fancy still flies, 
Still her cioud-woven fabric endears, 

But reason awaken’d, more feelingly cries 
Thou hast reap’d thy full harvest of years. 


And oft when misfortune has eross’d my lorn way, 
How I solac’d my cares in the bowl, 

Yet honour, while passion held madly the sway, 
Kept her watch o’er my tumult-toss‘d soul. 


Seduction n’er loosen’d my heart’s honest splice, 
As the wild waves of passion would roll; 

My bark, often lurch’d on the sand-bank of vice, 
Again righted and wore off the shoal. 


And now, in my day-spring, my blossoms are o’er, 
And my hair’s like a hoar frost in June; 

{ feel no regret, for my bark nears the shore, 
Where my head shall regain fresher bloom. 


Then wave ye gray signals adown my young head, 
Your warnings in mercy are given 

To catch, e’er the skies of bless’d summer are fled, 
The pure lasting breezes of Heaven. 


Pa 








From the New-England Galaxy. 
GRINS, No. L 
BULL AND FROG. 
*Tis said ’mong nations here below— 

(The truth of which to fully know 

Tam not, being in the dark, able) 

The French for temperance are remarkable: 

Temperance in eating and in drinking: 

Not in their deeds or modes of thinking. 


A given quantity of meat, 
Or in land-service or a fleet, 
From mode of cooking will content 
Of French a hungry regiment: 
For what of English or of Yankee 
A regiment would scarce say thank ye. 
An ox in soup will go the farther 
To nerve for battle or for murther, 
Than if the same you roast or fry, 
As regiment to company. 
So pure French wine will make more frisky, 
Than English beer or Yankee whiskey; 
Especially as those for thirst 
Alone will drink; but these for gust. 
Whether my statement mathematic 
Be true, or, like my verse, erratic, 
Others, more skill’d than I, may note: 
Pil tell a simple anecdote. 
An Englishman, the story goes, 
Call’d on a Frenchman once to close 
A piece of business—which completed, 
The latter ask’d if he’d be treated 
To brandy, wine, punch, or liqueur— 
“Pll look,” says Bull; * ’'m not quite sure;—”’ 
Drawing his watch,—“ no sir, ] think 
***Tis not my usual time to drink; 
** When that arrives, I'll eall him ass, 
** Who says I ever baulk my glass.” 
“Mon Dieu ?” cries Frog, “ why what a sort 
“Of watch you got? me give you for’t 
‘Just such a price, you please apply :— 
‘*?'will tell me, when I shall be dry.” 


No. Il. 


LEAVING OFF DRINKING. 


A neighbour once, a real friend, 
Besought Com Toddynose his life to mend ; 
Asserting "T'was by all declared, 
The aforesaid Tom drank much ¢oo hard. 
“ Too hard,” cries Tom, that I deny ; 
** None drank more easily than 1. 
** But since of late ’ve understood, 
“* The habit does more hurt than good, 
**Costs money, makes the neighbours scoff, 
“In fact, ve wholly left it off: 
** And, if you doubt that 1 have done, 
* At once I'll prove it by my son.” 
The boy was ecall’d and told, in language civil, 
To speak plain, honest truth, and shame the Devil. 
“y would,” quoth boy, “tell truth, without this 
warning ;— 
** Think ye, Vd lie ? P'd break my neck first: 
** Father left off, this very morning, 


** Three times before he ate his breakfast.” 





GRAY’S 
Introductory Picture of his Bard. 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Rob’d in the sable garb of woe, 

In haggard eyes the poet stood. 

(Loose, his beard and hoary hair 

Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air!) 
And with a Poet’s hand and Prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrow on his lyre. 
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